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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MAY CO-SELECTION 
47, Tle With Fischer’s Why They Behave Like Russians 
Apr. 15, Wouk, Herman. Aurora Dawn. Simon & Schuster. successful of the soaps. Owned nominally by the choleric 
Apr. 21, 1947. 241p. $2.75. nincompoop, Talmadge Marquis, at whose bellow hard- 
2 ; “ned yes-men iver, the company is controlled by 
- This young author with the delightfully different name ©" 1 yes-men quiver, th oe Ol 
4 a ° 2 ®) > OHS aT soing he ce y ,reve > 
1947. Ik has written an equally different novel centered about the >*¢! hen English, an aging banker. Although prevented 
Apr. 15 backstage operations of modern advertising. Like The from interfering with production Marquis has been given 


free rein with the advertising and fancies himself quite an 
expert since he had the luck to ride with the crest of suc- 
cuess in radio advertising. 


‘ Hucksters it is a sort of expose but it is a delicately subtle 
Delayed stripping away of fraud by indirection rather than a bare- 
:, | boned recital of delinquencies and deficiencies—all in all 
Ila a much more effective way to paint a picture. However As the story opens Andy is en route to West Virginia to 
the author’s main concern is with his story and the way persuade the hitherto reluctant Father Calvin Stanfield, 
he tells it, a way which is a delightful exercise in the use the Faithful Shepherd, who runs a combination heaven 
ar, p. 4 of English and in the art of story-telling. How different and community agricultural project based on Biblical in- 

his technique really is can be seen by his use of that terpretation and public confession, to bring his religious 
1947. Ik modern curiosity, a directly stated moral. In this case, meetings to the air under the sponsorship of Aurora Dawn. 
7. WY succinctly stated, it is: “The road to happiness does not By a dodge which ensures adequate advertising without 
1. 1941 necessarily lie in becoming very rich very quickly . ine Stanfield s knowledge Andy succeeds in signing the Faith- 
story is written mostly in the third person with occasional ful Shepherd to a contract and the show is an instant and 
incursions into the first so that the author may explain phenomenal success. Andy meets Carol Marquis, the 
his intentions and the drift of the story. Reminiscent of winsomely scampish daughter of Talmadge and, scenting 
| _ an 18th Century romance the style is not only charming the odor of her father’s millions, abandons Honey to pur- 
947. lh but more than easily readable and the method is in- sue this new and easily followed guarantee of success. 


| eel 
947. ’ tniguing. Then comes the crash. At a dinner party honoring Stan- 
Young Andrew Reale is gradually attaining success in the field, Michael Wilde, a calculatedly eccentric artist, 
, | art of flimflamming, otherwise known as modern advertis- launches a diatribe against the evils of modern advertising. 
}7. IN ing. A clever young man, but morally immature, he pays Calvin Stanfield resolves to broadcast it but Talmadge 
1947. Ih little attention to the morality of his profession but knows forbids. After a terrific scramble over the rights of free 
1947. N every dodge and trick for attaining that ne plus ultra of speech and a near public riot Stanfield succeeds. Andy 
Apr. ! the advertising profession, success. Andrew is in love remains loyal to Marquis and Carol even when he dis- 
| with and engaged to Laura (Honey) Beaton, a professional covers that Marquis does not really control Aurora Dawn. 
1947. Ii photographer’s model and quite lusciously lush. The two He attempts to salvage something from the ruins by black- 
47. IIb) plan marriage as soon as his success is assured. The mailing Stanfield into signing a statement exonerating 
largest account in Andy’s agency is Aurora Dawn, most Marquis of responsibility for hindering the broadcast. 








26 Wouk 
Stanfield refuses but then signs the statement and Andrew 
prepares for his coup. However a note from Carol telling 
him of her elopement with Michael Wilde helps open 
Andy’s eyes. He destroys his statement and hurries to 
Honey, injured in an accident, whose marriage to Stephen 
English must now be annulled to permit the two to live 
happily ever after far from the realm of advertising. 


The story is slight and of little value in itself. In the main 
the moral is developed correctly but with woeful inade- 
quacy and major deficiencies at times. The most interest- 
ing and attractive features are the style and technique 
which give the story whatever value it possesses. Objec- 
tionable features include occasional profanity (thinly dis- 
guised to make it more evident), a somewhat materialistic 
prayer by Andy and one or two observations on the 
fluctuation of morality. The mechanism and machina- 
tions of modern radio advertising are well developed and 
the profession is well satirized. The book is suitable for 
adults mainly as pleasant entertainment reading. 


LITERARY GUILD—MAY SELECTION 


Roy, Gabrielle. The Tin Flute; translated from the 
French by Hannah Josephson. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
Apr. 21, 1947. 315p. $3.00. 

This is a social novel of protest—protest against the grim, 
haunting poverty which dogs the footsteps of an unfor- 
tunate group inhabitating the industrial section of Mont- 
real, Saint-Henri. Ill-fed, abominably housed, miserably 
clad, nearly illiterate, they drift from temporary job to 
job—when they can get one at all. Each is looking about, 
frantically and for the most part without concrete plan 
or dependable likelihood, for escape from the dinginess 
and insecurity in which all are submerged. 


For Florentine Lacasse, seventeen-year-old, pretty in spite 
of anemic underweight, and chief support in her family 
of ten, escape means fantasies and wishful pursuit of Jean 
Levesque whom she has waited on at the ten-cent store 
lunch counter where she works. For that saturnine young 
man, a skilled machinist who drives himself at his solitary 
engineering studies, escape means forging his way up in 
industry while his schoolmates are foolish enough to join 
the army. For thirteen-year-old Yvonne Lacasse, escape 
comes through morbid religiosity, fed by the nuns who 
teach her in school. For her brother Eugene and a good 
many more young men without trade or training, escape 
means a clean new uniform and regular meals, with per- 
haps a 10-day honeymoon and a government allotment 
for madame, all provided by army funds. Even Azarius 
Lacasse, father of twelve (three dead, eight living, one 
about to enter an unkind world) escapes from a com- 
munity which has given him no chance to work at his 
carpenter’s trade and to rescue the annually increasing 
brood sinking deeper into sickness and anti-social conduct. 
The army can offer more money for his service than he 
has ever been able to command as a free, independent 
citizen. 

For only two characters does the war open no gates. One 
is Rose-Anna Lacasse, the outstanding and strongest per- 
sonality in the book—patient, hard-working, unselfish and 
untiring in her devotion to the family she has never had 
time to make friends with, the motor force for husband 
and children and the little stabilizing force they possess. 
Rose-Anna gives up the husband she still loves, just when 
her youngest child has died of leukemia, a new one is 
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due, her eldest son is about to go overseas and her eldest 
daughter on whom she depends, marries, not Jean, but 
Emmanuel Letourneau. And the other is Emmanuel 
himself, steady, decent, and more fortunate in his bour- 
geois background, who has left a good job to enlist be 
cause he believes the war is just and that it will improve 
the lot of the masses. His marriage to Florentine is her 
real escape: from the shame that Jean’s unborn child will 
surely bring her, from the wild passion that has flung her 
at his head, and from the cheapness of her existence. 
What that marriage will do for Emmanuel, still unsus 
pecting, the author does not dwell on. 


Keynote for the writer’s stiletto-like indictment of society 
may be found in two passages. The first of these consists 
of thoughts running through Jean Levesque’s mind as he 
notes the annual appearance of for rent signs on the shacks 
of the quarter (p. 40), “It seemed to him that the ‘For 
Rent’ sign should be attached not only to the houses. It 
should be worn by the men and women of the quarter 
too. Their hands were for rent. Their empty days were 
for rent. Their strength was for rent, and above all their 
ideas, which could be so easily tampered with, which 
could be made to go in any direction by a shift in the 
winds of doctrine. Their slumbering energy, unspent for 
sO many years, was ready for any chance use, their hopes 
were ready, like these houses, for strange tenants. . . They 
were ready for war.” 


On page 49, the author strikes her cruelest blow in the 
idealistic speech of Emmanuel who believes that war will 
solve permanently, not just temporarily, the plight of 
those who “have gone sour with nothing to do.” After 
this war, he maintains, things will be different and the 


little men, the midgets, will get their chance to live. 


It is a bitter book in which, although the author tells of 
their laughter on occasions, the reader never sees the char. 
acters in any but somber circumstances unrelieved by 
lighter episodes. And yet it is not an unbalanced book 
Miss Roy is no Faulkner or Steinbeck. The language is 
always clean, without foulness or obscenity, and without 
undue emphasis on sex beyond its natural adolescent 
drive. 

The characters are flesh and blood, torn by the little in 
consistencies which all real people have, incoherent ir 
their yearnings, acting according to their natures and am 
bitions, but not meanly, and, except in the case of Yvonne 
not pathologically. Described as Catholics, however, theit 
Catholicity is incidental and restricted to frantic bargain 
ing for favors, which in Rose-Anna’s case are always for 
her family. 


Implied always is the inherent dignity of men, and fo 
their sakes, the author’s resentment is directed sharp 
against unemployment and poverty which degrade tha 
dignity. This is not soap-box ranting; rather, the author’ 
thesis is skillfully and subtly worked out through the 
actors and dialogue. The English translation, smoothlj 
done, takes its title from the tin flute which the dyin 
baby craved and was denied until a hopsital attendan 
supplied it too late. Inferred is the parallel of stop-gar 
employment during war years, equally temporary an¢ 
overdue. The French edition bears the title, Bonheu 
d’Occasion. 

The writer, we are told, is a French-Canadian and : 
product of a convent school. This, her first novel, ha 
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received awards from L’Academie Francaise and from 
L’Academie Canadienne Francaise. Whatever the value 
of her interpretation, her reporting is photographic and 
provocative to the mature reader. 
Helen L. Butler, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Yerby, Frank. The Vixens. Dial. Apr. 23, 1947. 
347p. $2.75. 

Last year this same author was responsible for a book 
called The Foxes of Harrow (of which there are more 
than a million copies in print), an adventure-romance 
laid in Louisiana during the years 1825-1864 and ending 
with the Civil War. In a sense The Vixens is a sequel to 
that earlier book since it deals with the same people (a 
different set of central characters) during the post-Civil 
War years, 1866-1874, when certain elements in the 
South began a reign of terror intended to reverse the 
decision of that same Civil War. 


Laird Fournois, of an old Louisiana family, returned to 
New Orleans in 1866 after having fought as a Captain 
in the Yankee Army. He did not propose to return to 
the practices and culture of the Old South but hoped to 
set himself up as an independent planter and to help in 
the rebuilding of the South under a more democratic 
way of life. On the way back he met Sabrina McHugh, 
typical of the ideal Southern woman. Laird was im- 
mensely attracted to her but, because of his war record, 
she repulsed him. At the same time impetuously pas- 
sionate, wilful and beautiful Denise Lascals set her cap 
openly for Laird but he remained cool. As the weeks 
passed Sabrina softened gradually and Laird became more 
interested in Denise. When her father was killed by 
negroes in a riot Sabrina’s mind was unhinged and Hugh 
Duncan engineered a hasty marriage with Laird who 
realized his mistake with the deed. On his wedding night 
Laird committed adultery with Denise who, throughout 
the story, remains his constant and shameless mistress. 


Taking the quietly mad Sabrina up-river Laird begins the 
task of rebuilding Plaisance, his plantation, with the help 
of hired negroes who know and trust him and with Jim 
Dempster, an ex-plantation owner who is in love with 
Sabrina, as his overseer. Denise follows but he sends her 
home untouched. Life with Sabrina proves too burden- 
some and Laird, leaving her and the plantation in Demp- 
ster’s care, returns to New Orleans as a legislator where 
he hopes to recoup his fortunes by graft, something he is 
never quite able to bring himself to do. There, in her 
grandfather’s house, he resumes adulterous relations with 
Denise. 


At that time, with the state government in the hands of 
carpetbaggers and negroes, a counter-revolution begins to 
brew. Led by Hugh Duncan the Knights of the White 
Camellia, the Klansmen and the White Leaguers begin 
areign of terror and bloody massacre designed to preserve 
not only white supremacy but the power of the original 
aristocracy. Hugh Duncan desired Denise and, when 
Laird ranged himself on the side of decent negroes against 
a return to the old system, the two, villain and hero, 
became bitter enemies. For years the struggle continued 
with Laird escaping all Hugh’s traps and killers, retaining 
Denise as well. But then Denise’s brothers killed a 
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Yankee officer and Hugh used this to blackmail Denise 
into becoming his mistress. When Sabrina dies of fright 
and Laird’s plantation is destroyed by a Duncan-incited 
raid, Laird returns to New Orleans and, after killing 
Hugh, rides to freedom with Denise. 


To call this story sophomoric would be overly high praise; 
rather it is like something that might be slapped together 
by a movie-maddened bobby-soxer in one of her dreamier 
moments. Flamboyantly conceived and as flamboyantly 
written, its major elements, handsome men and beautiful 
women, deep-dyed villains and manly heroes, racial in- 
tolerance and struggle for freedom, sex, passion, brutality 
and the final love-conquers-all scene, are in the best 
modern movie manner. Except that where movies usually 
restrain adultery to some extent stories of this type go all 
out for it as a noble passion. Though Laird and Denise 
are made to pay occasional lip service to the evil of their 
actions yet they maintain those actions and their conduct 
is eventually crowned with success. Such stories are a 
glorification not of love but of mere pagan passion. In 
addition to the adultery objectional features include pro- 
fanity, Denise’s representation as a Catholic, the char- 
acter of a pandering grandfather and unnecessary brutality 
in some of the riot and raid scenes. In all probability this 
book would prove entirely harmless to most adult readers 
but there is certainly no reason to waste time in reading it. 


Guthrie, A. B., Jr. The Big Sky. William Sloane 
Associates. Apr. 30,1947. 386p. $3.50. 


The action of this story of the American Northwest covers 
the years 1830-1843. Boone Caudill, a fugitive from his 
Kentucky home because of the brutality of his father, 
finds his way to St. Louis and, in the company of Jim 
Deakins, joins the crew of the Mandan, a keelboat bound 
for Indian country near the headwaters of the Missouri 
River. Boone’s Uncle Zeb, an Indian fighter of the old 
school, had fired his imagination with tales of hunting 
and trapping and the heady wine of frontier freedom. 
And so Boone’s muscles harden and his hopes rise as the 
Mandan, captained by a trader named Jourdonnais, is 
laboriously rowed, poled, hauled and sailed up the end- 
less Missouri past Independence, Leavenworth, the Platte 
River, the White, the Cheyenne, the Grand and the 
Yellowstone to Fort Union. 


In partnership with Jourdonnais is Dick Summers, a lean, 
taciturn frontiersman in buckskins and moccasins with 
many a Crow and Blackfoot scalp to his credit. He hunts 
game for the expedition and scouts ahead each day on 
the lookout for the dreaded redskins, who might at any 
moment swoop down and rub out the whole outfit. Sum- 
mers, who proved to be an old friend and pupil of Uncle 
Zeb, takes the two boys under his wing, especially Boone. 
He teaches him to shoot buffalo, sees him through his first 
encounter with Indians, and prescribes the wearing of 
beaver hair to cure the “dose” that Boone had picked up 
from a prostitute in St. Louis: The Mandan puts in here 
and there at friendly Indian villages and the crew get 
drunk and lie with the squaws in the open fields, except 
for Summers and Jourdonnais. They have to keep watch 
over their most valuable piece of cargo: little Teal Eve, 
young daughter of a Blackfoot chief. She had been kid- 
napped by the Crows, and Jourdonnais hopes to use her 
as his trump card in the risky task of trading liquor, 








tobacco and ammunition to the Blackfeet in exchange for 
their furs. Her liquid brown eyes haunt Boone’s dreams. 


Arrived at Fort Union they are warned by the representa- 
tive of “the Company” (all-powerful controller of Indian 
trade) against proceeding further. Even Uncle Zeb is 
against it. But the Mandan risks it and gets almost as far 
as Fort Mackenzie at the Teton River junction when the 
Indians strike like lightning and massacre everybody ex- 
cept Summers and Jim, who are out scouting along the 
river, and Boone who saves his scalp by diving into the 
water and swimming upstream beneath the surface. Teal 
Eye had mysteriously vanished before the raid. 

The next section of the story takes the three companions 
through a happy period of hunting, trapping, fighting and 
scalping. The two boys, under the tutelage of Summers, 
become genuine “mountain men” as they roam the area 
of the Great Divide, living hard and dangerously. Finally 
Summers, feeling old age coming on and, like Uncle Zeb, 
sensing the twilight of the trapping business, regretfully 
leaves them to settle in Missouri. Boone, remembering 
Teal Eye, and accompanied by the faithful Jim and an 
Indian companion, sets out with incredible fool-hardiness 
through the Blackfoot country to find her. It is a country 
into which even “the Company” never ventures without 
a strong armed guard. They are unmolested, and a corpse- 
strewn Indian village tells them why: smallpox has wiped 
out almost the entire Blackfoot nation. But Teal Eye 
survived and Boone finds her, marries her, and settles 
down in the upper Teton Valley, becoming almost a 
naturalized Blackfoot. 


} t 


The advance guard of eastern expansion arrives in the 
person of Elisha Peabody, plump and confident, who fore- 
sees profit for one who can lead settlers over the Divide 
into the Columbia River valley. Boone and Jim, in return 
for cash, undertake to show him the northern pass, but 
the Indians, desperate at this ultimate encroachment on 
their preserves, interfere. Jim is nearly killed, and Boone 
barely manages to save his friend and the expedition. 
However, the final tragedy comes when Teal Eye bears 
Boone a son. The child, like- Jim Deakins but unlike 
Boone, has red hair and Boone, unjustly suspicious be- 
cause of gossip, shoots Jim dead. 


Returning brokenhearted, embittered and surly to his 
home in Kentucky, the seal is put on his misery when he 
sees for the first time his little nephew—redheaded. He 
does not stay long. After the open sky of the west— 
Jackson’s Hole and the Grand Tetons and the vast soli- 
tudes—he finds the humid, hemmed-in backwoods of 
Kentucky intolerable. From blind necessity he heads 
west again, visiting Summers at his farm in Missouri. 
Over a jug of whiskey he confesses to his old friend the 
murder of Jim. Nor is this his only misery. Boone realizes 
that the future holds absolutely nothing for a mountain 
man. The beaver trade is on the decline, settlers are 
moving west with the aid of guides who, like himself, had 
shown the way across the passes and helped wipe out the 
Indians; and the frontiersman finds himself undone by 
the very forces he had helped to put in motion. 

It is a pity that this story cannot be recommended to 
young readers, because it is written out of a deep love for 
the west by a writer who somehow manages to get on 
paper the air and fascination of that incomparable coun- 
try. But the ceaseless profanity (p. 149-50 are not excep- 
tional), the abuse of the Holy Name (throughout), the 
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promiscuous sexuality (86, 104, 127, etc.) and the atti- 
tude toward sin “You can’t be fancy fine about sin in the 
mountains”, p. 319), however typical they may be of 
frontier custom, make it impossible to hand the book to 
that very class of readers who otherwise, if they could 
wade through the longeurs, would most. More 
tiresome still is the sly blasphemy of Jim Deakins. He 
lisps a brand of theological baby talk which the author 
presents as a simple man’s religion. “God was mighty 
mean in some ways”, etc. (p. 186, also 98, 218, 306). That 
does not ring true. A man who talks like that has lost 
his simplicity and has gained precious little wisdom. 
These points aside, the mature reader will find The Big 
Sky a moving evocation of a great country and a great 
epoch in our history. It may even send him scurrying back 
to his Parkman, which would be all to the good. 

Phillips Temple, 

Georgetown University Library, , 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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White, Helen C. Dust One the King’s Highway. 
Macmillan. Apr. 15, 1947. 468p. $3.50. 

El Camino Real today is to many merely a motor road 
and a vital link in commercial transportation along the, 
West Coast but to Catholics, conversant with the history 
of the development of our country, its beginnings formed a 
direct highway, tramped out through dust and bloody 
missionary martyrdom, to the throne of Christ the King. 
It is of this missionary activity that led to the founding of 
the famous missions whose linking trails developed into 
the King’s Highway that Miss White writes in her fourth 
historical novel. The Franciscan, Fray Fancisco Garces, 
is her central character, he who achieved the glory of 
martyrdom during the latter quarter of the 18th Century, 
the very days when, to the East, a revolution was forging 
the English Colonies into the United States. Father 
Garcés is painted as an humble Franciscan with a strong 
missionary vocation, a priest who lived constantly with 
the Indians, who was known to them quite simply as “The 
Old Man” but whose missionary efforts were finally frus, 
trated by the un-Christian behavior of the Spaniards. 


One day in August of 1771 as he turned to face the con 
gregation at the end of Mass Father Garces saw, in the 
rear of the church, Indians of a tribe unfamiliar to him, 
taller, more war-like than his Pimas and Papagos. They 
came to ask him to speak of his religion among their 
people to the North, the Yumas. Fray Francisco had been} 
waiting for this opportunity to penetrate the desert coun 
try to the North and having secured permission to leave 
his post at San Xavier del Bac in Mexican Sonora he made 
a preliminary trip to the Yumas where he was strongly 
attracted to their major chief Palma who showed an 
ardent desire for conversion to Christianity. Deep in the 
subconscious recesses of Father Garcés mind lurked a sus; 
picion that Palma’s behavior and his motives were not al 
that they seemed but his charitable soul refused the sus 
picion and accepted Palma at face value. Palma’s village 
was situated on the Colorado River and Garcés returned 
to Sonora with the information that this would be an 
important point on the projected road to link Mexican} 
and California missions as a more direct line of supply} 
than by sea. 

The Spanish scheme of penetration in Western Americ} 
involved three elements—the mission station to Chris 
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tianize the Indians, the presidio or military station to 
guard the region and the pueblo or settlement wherein to 
exemplify Christian life and by the example of the settlers 
to bring material civilization to the Indians by weaning 
them from their nomadic way of life as well as from their 
heathen practices. The Franciscan superior at Queretaro 
readily granted permission for the mission but secular 
authority, in the person of the viceroy, failed to provide 
soldiers, settlers or equipment and supplies for the con- 
comitant establishments. And so for years Father Garces 
wandered through Northern Mexico and the Southwestern 
United States, establishing the road between Mexico and 
California and penetrating to the region of the Grand 
Canyon. Everywhere he found the Indians receptive to 
Christianity save at Oraibe and the region of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola where the Indians had had a previous 
taste of Spanish Christianity. Still his mission remained 
unaccomplished and Palma chafed under the non-per- 
formance of the promises which had been made to him in 
order to secure his friendship for holding the road to Calli- 
fornia. Those years however were far from wasted for 
“The Old Man” established a reputation among the In- 
dians and came to know them intimately. 


Then came the great moment. The mission at the Colo- 
rado among the Yumas was authorized and established, 
though poorly. However it prospered and a duplicate 
mission was set up in a nearby village. But when Spanish 
promises proved to be fragile and the Spaniards arrogated 
land and position to themselves the Indian temper began 
to change. Fray Garcés was the first to perceive the 
change and warned the Spaniards but those warnings went 
unheeded. Palma’s true interest now shone forth—he had 
been a Spanish ally because he wished to reap the benefits 
of the power the Spaniards seemed to have. But the lack 
of that power and the Spanish negation of Christian prac- 
tice in dealing with the Indians alienated Palma who, to 
restore the prestige of his chieftainship, attacked and 
burned the Spanish establishments bringing martyrdom 
to the missionaries, death to the Spanish men, captivity 
to the women and children. But even this was not 
failure for the “Old Man’s” memory lingered on through 
the region, respected by the Indians and a potent tool in 
the eventual Spanish penetration. 


For bringing us this story of missionary activity in a usually 
slighted area of our country and an equally slighted era of 
its development Miss White is to be thanked. As a per- 
sonal record of a missionary’s life it is interesting reading 
and a worthy addition to her previous novels. Her por- 
trayal of Father Garcés is done with the same rarely sym- 
pathetic touch which characterized her work on Jacopone 
di Todi in an earlier novel. Miss White seems to have a 
flair for describing Franciscans though she can never quite 
obliterate the feminine touch and the vinility of her char- 
acters suffers somewhat thereby. Be that as it may her 
; story of Father Garces, simple in its theme and develop- 
ment is more than an adequate exposition. Straightfor- 
ward in style and technique it is a credit to the author’s 
unquestioned craftsmanship. Needless to say it can be 
recommended highly to all classes of readers. 

“Sa 

| 


Holstius, Edward. Angel’s Flight. Doubleday. Apr. 
10,1947. 305p. $2.50. 


| Garnet MacRory is an almost unbelievable character but 
the author has made out of his story a fascinating chron- 
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icle of today’s self-made man. In much tthe style of 
Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge, the development of a man’s 
character is told by his author friend, some of it in flash- 
backs and the rest by accounts of chance meetings. The 
other characters are the sophisticated wealthy friends of 
the author, though a bootlegger, the derelict Red and 
manicurist Kitty are notable exceptions. 


Vivid descriptions are given of the hero’s boyhood poverty 
in Ireland and Australia, and early real estate, bootlegging 
and oil deals in California. Emerging from these trans- 
actions a millionaire Garnet is shocked by the little ice he 
cuts in cultured London society. He fails to buy friend- 
ship or love because of his lack of polish, but finds both 
in Kitty, who tries to give him culture and ideals in the 
few short months before her death. Supposedly his great 
love for Kitty is the turning point of his life, influencing 
his actions for good, but the rest of the book is simply a 
lonely groping for realization of the truths he has only 
glimpsed. His nearest approach is in bombarded London 
where rescue work and defense do not suit because he 
cannot yield his supreme conceit in co-operative work. 
The story ends with his disappearance on an underground 
mission into Europe. 


The author tries very had to present MacRory as a great 
man, a big courageous soul who has atoned through 
financial generosity for past misdeeds, which include 
murder, sex immorality and ruthless business methods. 
The reader, just as his friends in the story, succumbs to 
his charm, loyalty and generosity and in spite of his crude- 
ness and conceit. But one cannot reconcile his supposed 
reform after the idyllic Kitty interlude with his continued 
immorality, persecution of his enemies and his colossal 
pride. Faith in himself is what he started out with, and 
though later he tempers this with belief in a lovely woman 
and realization of how little his wealth means, he remains 
pretty much the same character. 


There is plenty of profanity, a too easily condoned murder 
and the most casual acceptance and approval of illicit 
love affairs. These factors render it readable only for 
the mature. 
Kathleen C. Engler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 
* 


Dodge, David. How Green Was My Father. Simon 
and Schuster. Apr. 22, 1947. 217p. $2.75. 
The sub-title speaks of “a sort of travel diary” and the 


jacket blurb refers to a zany odyssey with neither being 
far wrong in describing the book which probably should 
be classed also as humorous. The title is catchy and will 
be the major factor in stimulating whatever sales the book 
may have. That title comes from a Mexican movie, Que 
Verde Era Mi Padre, which, according to the author, refers 
to a Mexican Papa’s “wolfish” bent but which the family 
unanimously applied to David Dodge for his lack of skill 
in bartering. When David finished a hitch at a desk in 
the Navy the Dodge family, David, Elva and five-year-old, 
feminine Kendal, wanted a vacation. Funds were suffi- 
cient to carry them to Guatemala so that country was 
chosen. Unable to ship the family Chevvy and equally 
unable to get plane or ship reservations they decide to 
drive. The book is the story of the incidents of that trip 
along the Pan-American Highway from Texas to Mexico 
City and their efforts to ship and drive the car into Guate- 
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mala when a four hundred mile section of the highway Sometimes the most inveterate habitué wonders if those 
was found to be non-existent. The impact of Latin two renegades from a Dartmoor chain gang who seem to 
American ways of doing things upon a Yankee family’s have sold their criminous birthright of wittily original sin 
efficiency expectations was somewhat disconcerting and for a pot of message, Monsignor Ronald and Dame Doro 
eventually humorous. Some of the humor is a bit too thy, are not very near the truth when they dolefully insist 
sophisticated for adolescents but, in the main, the book that black night’s formulae are burnt out. 
for adults as very light entertainment Charles A. Brady, 

Canisius College, 


Buffalo, New York 


seems suitable 
reading. 


Final Curtain. Little, Brown. Apr. 


$2.50. 


Marsh, Ngaio. 
19, 1947. 314p. Vercel, Roger. Madman’s Memory. Random House. 
se — Apr. 8, 1947. 213p. $2.50. 
Ngaio Marsh, the New Zealand writer with the name like : 
a Zulu assegai or a Malay kriss, finishes just out of the Roger Vercel, already known to American readers, is a 
money in the feminine whodunit derby, trailing Dorothy Prize winning professor of Classical Literature at the 
Sayers, Agatha Christie Mallowan, and Margery Alling- Lycée of Dinan. He began to accumulate laurels as early 
ham. She has neither Mrs. Mallowan’s flair of plot, nor 28 1927 when he won recognition from the Académie 
the sheer personality which used to distinguish the earlier TT4n¢atse with two arid research opuscula on Corneille 
work of Peter Wimsey’s creator; nor yet the clipped sug- and Racine. There followed a timid venture into the 
gestiveness of Albert Campion’s contriver. But she is Unknown of the novel that brought him the Prix Femina 
really very good in her own way, which is rather closer to and the prize of the Comité France-Amérique in 1932 for 
Margery Allingham’s methods than to those of the others; ™S Au Large de l’Eden (In Sight of Eden, Harcourt, 1934) 
and certain pages even wear the unmistakeable cachet of and two years later the Prix Goncourt for his Capitaine 
authority that marks the authentic Sherlockismus or the Conan (Captain Conan, Holt, 1935). _ Between the better 
more plangent Thorndykeism. Sample the close of this known Tides of Mont St. Michel (Book of the Month 
chapter, for example: Club selection in 1938) and the most recent Madman's 
Memory, Random House published his Troubled Waters 
in 1940, 


The last three works manifest a pattern of family adjust 
ment or rehabilitation as influenced by environment. In 
Tides of Mont St. Michel the celebrated Abbey and its 
surroundings affect the decisions of a young man and his 
Sir wife involved in the familiar from-riches-to-poverty situ 
Henry Ancred?” ation. Troubled Waters offers the elements of arctic sea 
, sy ; and cold inducing an understanding between father and 
“No,” Alleyn said, “the cat Carabbas.’ ee ee weet =. on 
son at odds because the one blindly adores a gay and 
Troy Alleyn, Inspector Alleyn’s artist wife, is Commis- lovely wife while the other sullenly Suspects the gadabout 
sioned to paint the portrait of old Sir Henry Ancred who mother. 
has a title, a temper, a memory of acting greatness, and a ’ —— age 
ees mpd yy ‘a og ~ Madman’s Memory still focuses on the problem of familj 
cockney fiancée very much resented by the rest of his ghee he 4 - 
og : Ris apie ee relationship but from a different point of view. The 
unusually extroverted family. She steps straight into a ae 
: is: PERO gy young widow, Francoise, is hemmed in, cornered and 
nasty coil of double entendre, sinister practical joking and eke ; 
if ‘faneeatey io aaah crushed by her mother-in-law’s devotion to the memor 
malicious marplot culminating in the murder by poison ~;, ; 
eae ee - of Luc, the son and husband lost at sea—the husband 
of the old baronet. Inspector Alleyn’s wry commentaries se eee 
Gah i, whom Francoise discovers to have been mentally unstable 
on life are as fetching as ever; but the problem seems to . : 
; es Se sp The memory of the madman insistently evoked by Mme 
resolve itself rather than be resolved by his patrician ; i : 
tS IN ‘get « alleieillee inhale La Hourie day in, day out, by every wile, strategem ant 
exertions. The exhumation scene is macabrely excellent; é : 
' es Pes e device at her command works upon Francoise like slow 
sut one does not feel that Miss Marsh is working at the 3 , 
se ie f aaa t terrible drops of water gradually corroding her resistance 
top of her form here. Perhaps she is to be prevented from 
doing so evermore, since Hymen’s saffron robes have put The girl, married only three months, strikes out uncer 
Ate’s serpent chapeau out of fashion, and Roderick Alleyn tainly at the air in an effort to escape this passionat 
dallies with Cupidons instead of Furies; that is to say, diablerie. Her efforts crystallize in Mauriére, an electrica 
since, as in the cases of Peter Wimsey and Colonel Prim- engineer to whose robust, devil-may-care attraction she i 
’ . . . . o 
rose, love’s mucked up murder. physically drawn. Recognizing her impulses for what the 
of ate, Francoise rejects this avenue of escape. A not to 
distant neighbor, Hervé, haunted by the loss of his sister 
offers a compatibility of sorrow for her stricken soul. Fer 
his sake she renounces the oppression of the mother-in 
law. Whether Francoise and Hervé build out of the ashe 
of the past a new life for the future or whether Francois 
fails ultimately to overthrow the dead sister’s memory 
left in doubt. 


Fox paused at the doorway. “Taking it by and large, 
sir,” he said, “and on the face of it as it stands, do you 
reckon there’ll be an exhumation?” 


“There’ll be one exhumation at all events. Tomorrow, 


if Dr. Curtis can manage it.” 


“Tomorrow?” said Fox, startled. Curtis? 


is) 


“Journeys end in lovers’ meetings,” and all that sort 
tosh, may be very well in the out and out romantic novel, 
but marriage for the sleuth has turned out an intolerable 
gambit in the detective story. Also, one of the conse- 
quences of mixing the comedy of manners, no matter how 
witty, with the tale of murder is that the detective usually 
delays his entrance until the book is halfway over. Final- 
ly, in this case the ingredients are not precisely new: the 
will; the protective mother; the dotty family that has been The Breton country peasants and broken-down nobles, it 
de rigueur in English fiction from Shaw to Waugh. traditions and its lore form a sombre-hued back drop fo 
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the action of the novel. Unlike the moor in Hardy’s 
Return of the Native, the natural ambient does not quite 
assume the stature of a person but its influence does strike 
directly on the characters. Francoise’s Aunt Angéline 
shines like common sense over a morass of brooding. 
The pilgrimage in honor of Saint Ronan forced upon 
Francoise by the now half-mad Mme. la Hourie climaxes 
a sustained passage of brilliantly descriptive writing. 


The author has not yet achieved the spiritual insight of 
a Bernanos nor the ability to project a psychological situ- 
ation with the master strokes of a Mauriac. If he is not 
too glib, does not write too easily, Roger Vercel will pro- 
duce a more incisive novel than this one. Madman’s 
Memory rates very high as fiction recommended to all 
mature readers. Its measure falls little short of greatness. 


Dr. Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


= ~ - 
Parker, Norton S. Table in the Wilderness. Ziff 
Davis. Apr. 3, 1947. 452p. $3.00. 
Manifold as are the crimes of the various breeds of 


novelists — the naturalists, the Freudians, the pseudo- 
mystics—they have violated but few of the world’s great 
historical characters. It has been the unfortunate lot of 
a few giants to suffer again and again the disturbed and 
disturbing inquiry of inadequate minds. Joseph, son of 
Jacob, becomes again a subject of speculation in this 
peculiar novel. If Joseph could annoyed today, he 


be 





osity toward the biographers who are so omniscient about 
the private life of a most ancient and reti patriarch. 


retic 
ic 


What merit this book has lies in the occasional flashes of 
real narrative ability. The events of the novel—the sale 
of Joseph into slavery, his journey into Egypt, the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortunes there, his reunion with his brothers— 
are chronicled in a manner that is usually interesting and 
sometimes gripping. Facts are, however, often of minor 
importance to this novelist. He is seeking reasons and mo- 
tives, he attempting to reconstruct a thorough and 
intelligible account of all Joseph’s actions. The net result 
for the reader is a keener appreciation for the Bible with 
its straight, chaste narrative. Our love for Sacred Scrip- 
ture and its literary qualities is always strengthened by 
reading the ponderous work of imitators and jimprovers. 
This book, though it expands the story of Joseph to more 
than four hundred pages, omits some of the most im- 
portant scenes in that story. 

As long as Mr. Parker confines himself to merely enlarg- 
ing the biblical account to meet the requirements of the 
novel form he shows a certain skill; but, being an im- 
prudent shoemaker, he frequently deserts his last. He 
supplies thoughts that are highly improbable, theories that 
are fantastic, reasons that are irrational. His explanations 
of Joseph’s dream interpretations, for instance, are not 
merely wild—they are absurdly so. It seems that the 
young seer read it all in the Egyptian edition of the 
farmer’s almanac. It seems, too, that Joseph was able to 
come to power because he joined the Nile delta lodge of 
the grand orient, and all the masons rallied ’round in time 
of need. 

One of the faults of this book, a grave and totally unneces- 
sary fault of much recent historical fiction, is that instead 
of reconstructing a former age it superimposes the present 
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upon the past. Joseph’s language is that of an O.P.A. 
administrator; but lest the reader suspect that the author 
especially favors one party, the steward voices a bright 
promise of republican free enterprise when the need for 
control diminishes. If this sort of thing were merely 
ridiculous it might be enjoyable; the bulk of it here, how- 
ever, is also exasperating. 


As is to be expected, especially of a writer who has been 
an inmate of Hollywood, the orgiastic night life of pagan 
Egypt gets a few richly disgusting scenes. Potiphar’s wife 
is, of course, given an important role. There is ample 
indecent detail—enough to make the book morally quite 
objectionable. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
INNER SANCTUM MYSTERY 


Edgley, Leslie. False Face. 
Apr. 11, 1947. 214p. $2.00. 


The Inner Sanctum editors have the pleasant habit of 
inserting an inquisitorial yellow postcard inside their 
monthly offerings. he two leading questions it puts to 
the reader are: how do you rate the style; how do you 
rate the puzzle? I should here answer A to the first; and 
B to the second. Yet the ensemble-impression does not 
add up quite so high as A+-B, for in things of this sort the 
whole is emphatically either above or below the sum of 
its parts. Stylistically speaking, Leslie Edgley displays a 
cool competence, and no mean gift for evoking the atmos- 
pherics of weather and city-scape in contemporary Amer- 
ica. Her general impact in this way (I believe that 
demned elusive name, Leslie, in this case indicates a she) 
is not unlike that of the excellent fictional documentaries 
Fulton Oursler used to turn out under the pen name of 
Anthony Abbott. So far as the riddle element is con- 
cerned, the author juggles her one-dimensional props with 
beautiful dexterity. Only the ultimate magic is absent. 
But who dares demand in reason a Doyle, a Freeman, an 
A. E. W. Mason every moon? Miss Edgley’s work pos- 
sesses an expertise for above the average of her craft. 


Simon and Schuster. 


Evan Beatty, the protagonist of a narrative that is rather 
sophisticated so far as the young reader is concerned, is 
not content with the beautiful girl he marries after they 
are first drawn together by the blazing motor car with the 
strange woman at the wheel. He must needs use his 
biographer’s skill to piece together the enigmatic and 
sinister past of the dead woman who seems to exert an 
unaccountable attraction over him. The search carries 
him backwards in time into Chicago’s gangland and for- 
ward in space to Hollywood. It is a more dangerous piece 
of research than his previous academic activities had been. 
Murder and attempted murder foul the track until the 
startling denouement in the rain—not too startling, per- 
haps, for the weather, or rather, whether-wise in these 
matters. 

Miss Edgley’s femme fatale is an admirable contrivance. 
The evil girl who was born Carlotta Marco is a new avatar 
for that wicked lady of the lake, la belle dame sans merci, 
the eternal harlot sitting in the gate whose kiss is death 
to man. For good measure the author tosses in such witty 
obiter dicta on Hollywood as this: 


“Childish fantasy is the biggest of big business out here. 
The nonsense of childhood is produced on a gigantic 


scale. A major studio is like a gargantuan kinder- 
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garten, and the marvelously intricate tops in it are 
cyclotrons devoted to the manufacture of marshmallow. 
Occasionally one of the children almost promises to be 
a prodigy and a genius, but for the most part our arti- 
ficial dreams are stamped from stereotyped pencils and 
carried on an endless conveyor belt to a central hopper. 
Several hundred feature pictures pour out of the hopper 
every year, indiscriminate as popcorn and usually as 
nutritious. It’s a system in which nepotism and char- 
latanism flourish. Reputations are founded on flukes 
and family ties. &s 


“You can say that again,” said Murray Lester. “It’s 
schizophrenia, incorporated. Out here middle-aged guys 
go gaga over babies by their third and fourth wives and 
find themselves in professional competition with sons 
whose mothers they deserted back in Milwaukee. 


That is as acute as The Hucksters on the faults of radio, 
and without the disadvantages of hucksterish scatology. 
Charles A. Brady, 


Canisius College, 


Buffalo, New York 

* ¢ & 

Best Plays of the Modern 
Apr. 7, 1947. $3.50. 
John Gassner’s latest anthology, Best Plays of the Modern 
American Theatre, is a well-edited, exceptionally read- 
able volume containing seventeen of the most notable (i.e., 
the most successful) plays of the period 1939-1945. 


Gassner, John, Editor. 
American Theatre. Crown. 


In a curiously apologetic introduction, Mr. Gassner indi- 
cates his embarrassment at the fact that these plays show 
so little reflection of the war years in which they were 
written and produced. (Indeed, most of them are com- 
edies; certainly, the best of them are.) Mr. Gassner’s 
own theory, boiled down considerably, is that the con- 
troversies of the war should have been extended onto the 
Bijou and the Saint James. That this theory was given 
no test is evidenced by the fact that in this whole collec- 
tion there is really only one play, “Watch On the Rhine” 
by Lillian Hellman, which concerns itself with the issues 
of the war. In any case, Mr. Gassner’s apologies for the 
“escapism” in these plays is quite unnecessary since they 
are, most of them, as good reading as they were formerly 
good theatre. 


While there is perhaps not a single play of real stature in 
the whole group (Thornton Wilder’s “Skin of Our 
Teeth” which would have come nearer this mark is not 
included in this collection) there are several excellent 
comedies, including “Life With Father’, “Arsenic and 
Old Lace”, and the more recent, “Born Yesterday” by 
Garson Kanin. Among the so-called “serious” plays, there 
is Tennessee Williams’ “The Glass Menagerie” and Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s “The Time of Your Life”. These last two 
plays have been extravagantly praised and while they are 
interesting as experiments, they leave considerable to be 
desired as complete theatre pieces. 


The moral tone of the plays varies from the occasional 
ribaldries of “Dream Girl” and “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner”; the suggestiveness of a few scenes in “Born 
Yesterday” and “The Philadelphia Story”—to the all-out 
immorality of “The Voice of the Turtle”. This play, in 
spite of its ingenious air of naivete, is nothing but a treatise 
on the charms of fornication and because of its facility 


Grassner — Block — Edman 
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for making vice seem sweet and logical, I would say that 
it is maybe the most pernicious play of our generation. 

Other plays in this collection are: “I Remember Mama”, 
“The Male Animal”, “The Hasty Heart’, “Home of the 


Brave”, “Tomorrow the World”, “The Patriots’, and 
“Abe Lincoln in IIlinois’’. 
Jean Kerr, 
Washington, D. C. 
CRIME CLUB SELECTION 
Block, Libbie. Bedeviled. Doubleday. Apr. 10, 
1947. 217p. $2.00. 


This is a story of hate and frustration, and of a rapidly 
mounting urge to kill. When fed by succeeding outrages, 
the emotion becomes so overpowering that the subject, 
28-year-old Elizabeth Beel, blacks out for a time. A 
normal, intelligent and beautiful girl, she is research as 
sistant to a successful writer and fiancée and motivating 
force to John Maicey,;-a pianst and composer. Through 
Maicey she has come to know Willem Himbert, America’s 
outstanding orchestral conductor whose sponsorship of 
any young composer is guarantee of recognition and 
eventual success. The conductor is an old man besotted 
with love for his selfish and feline wife, Coca, who has 
already ruined the careers of two composers whom Him. 
bert accused of being in love with her. 
Determined that this shall not happen to John Maicey 
and yet powerless to block Coca’s designs, Elizabeth 
escapes from her angry frustration into fantasies in which 
she plans the older woman’s death—by poison, by stran- 
gling, by drowning, and or by knifing. Her one attempt 
to carry her impulse into action by drowning Coca is 
abortive. But when, after Himbert has jealously turned 
against John, Coca is found murdered, Elizeabth can only 
believe she has been the murderer in one of her non- 
lucid moments. 
The story unfolds ingeniously. Five chapters, each en- 
titled “Inside”, are told by Elizabeth as narrator; four, 
called “Outside”, are recounted by the omniscient author, 
as is a single chapter, called “Wayside”, in which we see 
the murder committed though we do not then know the? 
murderer. It would have made a stronger story if the 
“Wayside” chapter had not been included, and if the 
reader, like Elizabeth, had been left to wonder whether 
she had wielded the knife. As a story of near-insanity 
and obsession induced by indignation and despair, it is a 
little thin. Nevertheless, it is a novel idea with a different 
treatment. The dialogue is clean, which is different, too? 
Interesting and consistent, even though not the year’s best 
mystery story. 

Helen L. Butler, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

. * * 


; 
Edman, Irwin. Philosopher’s Quest. Viking. Mar. 
7, 1947. 275p. $3.00. 
After many years of teaching, Professor Edman, a member 
of the department of philosophy of Columbia University, 
has “at long last” come somewhat closer than he had 
previously been to discerning what his subject is, “or, a 
we say, what it is about”. He reveals something of what 
he has learned in the accounts of classroom discussions 
conversations, short stories, and reflections that make up 


the book. 
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In “The Great Purgation: A Moral Tale Presumably Writ- given way to its counterpart, Communism, as a source of 
en in 2060” he tells of the legal prohibition of philosophy villainy and the conventional bad man. Says Desperate 
in the United States and the subsequent rep eal of the Desmond Shannon, detective, of Communists in general, 
constitutional amendment. In “America’s Own Philos- “Doesn’t he know they’ll take money from anyone who'll 
opher: A Parable” he describes the triumph on the radio give it to them or use anyone who is sucker enough to let 
‘iad otherwise of a middle-western professor of philosophy. them and then turn around and stick a knife in his back 
Prof fessor Edman is so captured by his two initial ideas, when he runs out of money or they’re through with him?’ 
each of them worth a few pages at most, that he rings all (p. 161) 
possible changes upon his theme, | elaboring the obvious, [¢ seems there was an upright, idealistic young GI, who 
and dragging out the commonplace to tedious lengths. In had enlisted and not waited for the draft to catch up with 
“The - Indistracted” he records conversations between him, and who returned from service to find his charitable 
himself, at the time ill in bed with influenza, and such father dead, his father’s printing business in the red, his 
diverse figures as Plato, Marcus Aurelius, St. Paul, Spinoza, mother futilely trying to carry on. And not too long 
and Schopenhauer. Professor Edman _— have been a after, the man who held the mortgage was found with a 
long time learning what philosophy is about, but he does Commando knife in his back. Detective Shannon first 
not hesitate to have these men, especially St. Paul, clarify met the idealistic young GI on Tuesday in the death 
their doctrines for us in words that he himself provides. house, waiting indifferently for his execution on Saturday. 
In “First Class” and “End of the Term” Professor Edman His mother was sure of his innocence, his clergyman be- 
describes some of his methods, aims, and subject-matter lieved in him, and Shannon undertook to prove he was 
in his course on the introduction to philosophy. To his not the murderer. 

students he had ence * “with scrupulous objectivity” Though the detective was busy with Federal cases, and 
various classic ah sane we Of course, that was a differ- though the mother was penniless and the cleryman’s coat 
ence of accent at various times, e.g., “. . . my enthusiasm was green with age and frayed at the cuff, Shannon who 
kindled a little when I read Lucretius’ hymn to the crea- was known as the most successful and the most expensive 
tive powers of nature... my impatience with certain operative in New York took the case for a retaining fee 
fanciful proofs (classic proofs they are called) of the exist- of one dollar. During the four days he had in which to 
ence of God”. At least two of the students, John Farrell, gather his evidence, the clergyman’s church was set on 
an Irish Catholic boy who had “come a long way this fire, the murdered man’s brother was also killed, a bibu- 
term”, having “managed to keep his faith out of it for the lous tavern patron who talked too much was put out of 
most part”, and “serious, sensitive Milton Gottesman, who the way, and a witness on whom Shannon was depending 
could usually be relied on for a remark whose relative for helpful testimony died of natural causes. To keep 
maturity belied his unlined, almost high school boy-ish things lively, before Desperate D. got his man, the Bon 20 
ooking face”, had difficulties at the end of the vear. Like has been treated to low comedy voodoo and a supersti- 
Farrell, Gottesman had been worried a little: “I am con- tious Negro scene, to a generous sprinkling of profanity 
vinced that, just because each of these philosop shies is and blasphemy, and to a final gathering of FBI re-inforce- 
persuasive in turn, one mustn’t accept any of them abso- ments. 
lutely, or at all, maybe. But doesn’t that lead to ultimate Perhaps the most curious section in the whole book comes 
skepticism and even nihilism? And frankly, Professor when the clergyman and the detective, facing what 
Edman, is that what we're supposed to get out of this promises certain death, exchange ideas on religion. The 
course—an eventual skepticism, perhaps really nihilism detective is able to calm the fears of the clergyman, and 
and anarchy?” On this Professor Edman comments: “T to bolster up his doubts, assuring him that truth is relative 
ought to have been somehow more embarrassed than I and will have different guises for different people, and 
actually was. At least I had not indoctrinated these that only God Himself can say what truth really is. 
young men. Here were two of them, among the brightest 


and the most sensitive, agreeing that they had found all The Crime Club symbol on the jacket indicates that the 
these doctrines interesting and none of them conclusive _ editor classes this one in the some-like-it-tough’ category. 
Se tha been mkinn scene sromen, then.” We could wish there were a parallel “some-like-it-plau- 
: sible” group and that this book fitted in. 
) These quotations reveal something of the character of the Helen L. Butler, 


book and its author. The author shows himself to be self- Marywood College, 

confident and even self-complacent. His book is written Scranton, Pennsylvania 
with an affected simplicity and with a determined urban- 
ity. Its wit is labored and its satire thin and feeble. It is 
for the most part a trivial and tedious piece of writing, Standish, Robert. Mr. On Loong. Macmillan. Mar. 


s o . 


commonplace in both style and subject-matter. 25, 1947. 326p. $3.00. 
) - Pp . . . 
John K. Ryan, , In his latest novel, which doubles as a pretentious solution 
Catholic University of America, tg race and color problems, Robert Standish has aban- 
Washington, D. C. doned the Oriental background of his previous works and 
has moved westward to the Caribbean area. What sur- 
“RD 7 S JN as 1 wes saribbe: ea. s 
CRIME CLUB SELECTIC vives of his former preoccupation with the Far East is a 
Heberden, M. V. They Can’t All Be Guilty. Double- lone Chinese, Mr. On Loong, son of a laundryman, who, 
, day. Apr. 10, 1947. 224p. $2.50. through industry and fair dealing, becomes the most in- 
: : ' NJ Te N > ~ 
It is apparent that maintaining friendly international rela- fluential citizens on Newcastle Island. 


tions is not worrying Doubleday & Company. It is equally Mindful of his dying father’s words that he must decide 
obvious that the wartime fictional bogeyman, Nazism, has for himself whether to live by the religion of his fathers 
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or become a Christian, John ran away from the Anglican 
schoolmaster who wanted him to believe the catechism 
without understanding it. Young and the only member 
of his race on the island, he stowed away on a schooner 
whose master was a Frenchman, Pierre Lorillard. The 
captain is a sturdy seaman, a philosopher of retiring in- 
telligence while at sea, a dissolute debauchee ashore. In 
due time John became as good as a son to him. 


When Pierre heard from Julie, his erstwhile mistress on 
Newcastle, that she was in financial difficulties, he prompt- 
ly replied with a visit. For the first time John, now a 
grown youth, learns of and meets Laurette, Julie’s daughter 
by the captain. When Pierre sails away he leaves John 
in charge of several business enterprises, including a hotel 
which has served for other purposes under Julie’s man- 
agement. 


Left alone with two women, one young and pretty, it was 
only natural for John to fall in love. But before he could 
obtain Lorillard’s permission to court his daughter, Lau- 
rette had taken matters into her own hands, in a manner 
that needs no elaboration. The captain returned hoping 
to attend the wedding, but as the result of a fracas he 
receives a jail sentence and dies. In the meantime Laurette 
had gone to Trinidad where John was to marry her. How- 
ever before his arrival a young Englishman offers to take 
her to England as his wife. Not being the waiting kind, 
Laurette accepts. In Julie, now become a very good 
woman, John finds a ready sympathizer. Taking ad- 
vantage of his business acumen and common sense, he 
forges ahead in this locale rent by prejudice between the 
races. 
Laurette, now thrown out by her husband because her 
son was too much of a Chinese to be his own, follows in 
her mother’s footsteps in taking care of herself. When 
John hears of this he rushes to Paris to claim his son. 
Thereupon follow some harrowing experiences in China 
when John returns there with the remains of his parents. 
By this time World War II has cast its shadow over the 
globe. Immediately John’s son joins the RAF, then the 
AAF (after Pearl Harbor), and is killed. Laurette, by 
this time the mistress of a French collaborator manages 
to escape and returns to the island where she is reunited 
to John. 
There is scarcely a good word to be said for this book. 
Written in a cynical, tongue-in-cheek style with standards 
of conduct that reach the lowest level, it is a novel 
fraught with objectionable features. It is a cheap, tawdry 
affair that casts slurs on religious practices, makes a 
mockery of and scorns all those values decent individuals 
respect. There is absolutely no reason for recommending 
this book to any class of reader. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 


Longstreet, Stephen. Three Days. 
10, 1947. 265p. $2.75. 


The Three Days are those of the Battle of Gettysburg, 
July 1, 2 and 3, 1863. Mr. Longstreet does not describe 
the great struggle itself, save in occasional incidental de- 
tail. In a more or less disconnected series of sharply 
etched verbal vignettes, he pictures the physical and spir- 
itual impact of the battle upon various individuals and 
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little groups — children, women, old and young men, 
soldiers and civilians, Unionists and Confederates. Three 
Days has no plot; no order, except that of time; no climax 
but the muted and almost casual fact of Confederate 
defeat and Federal victory. The author simply tells us 
how he thinks the three days of Gettysburg affected a 
cross section of participants—soldiers at the heart of the 
conflict; mon-combatants on its edges. Artistically, Mr. 
Longstreet’s book is successful. In it he has achieved 
something of the quality of War and Peace. 


Historically, he has made a few slips. For instance, he 
describes “Jeb” Stuart as swearing “oaths to sear angels”, 
John Esten Cooke, who knew Stuart as well as any and 
better than most, writes of him (in The Wearing of the 
Gray): “He never dreamed of uttering an oath under any 
provocation—nor would he permit it at his quarters” 
Again, there are in Three Days several references to Con. 
federate looting and burning. Doubtless there was some. 
But D. S. Freeman (in R. E. Lee), discussing, in connec. 
tion with the invasion of Pennsylvania, Lee’s General 
Orders No. 73—which enjoined his troops “to abstain 
with the most scrupulous care from unnecessary or wan 
ton injury to private property”, and commanded all of 
ficers to “bring to summary punishment” all offender 
against these orders—says that they “were enforced with 
rigor”, and that “there were no charges of rape and few 
of plundering” brought by the Pennsylvanians to the at 
tention of the Confederate authorities. 

Three Days, in its vivid depiction of war scenes stripped 
of all glamour, is a wholesome antidote for that frame o 
mind in which battles seem romantic, glorious things. The 
cause may be glorious; the fighters heroic; but the bartk 
itself is just a matter of ruthless slaughter and rending 
pain—a thing to make devils grin with glee. There is in 
the book a good deal of coarseness and profanity, and 
one “love” episode is related over-realistically. Never 
theless Three Days can be recommended to mature| 
minded readers. 


W. T. Winston, 
Richmond, Virginia 
“ 


Dilworth, E. N. and Walter Leuba. Smith Unbound) 
Macmillan. Mar. 11, 1947. 180p. $2.50. 


The most unrewarding book that this reviewer ever at 
tempted to read, is a mild statement to characterize thi 
publication which purports to deal with education ané 
which takes sly digs at religion, morality and sanity in 
general. Significantly enough, there is no table of con 
tents, no index, no chapter headings—only interminabk 
dialogue. 

As one wades through page after page of high soundin 
verbiage there is a glimmer of an impression that the book 
was conceived in satire. Credence is lent to this im 
pression by a statement in the blurb on the jacket of th 
book. Even here there is the feeling that this is no 
reliable because there are other statements which ar 
clearly not true. For instance: “Some readers will praix 
it highly, other denounce it loudly—but none will k 
bored.” (Italics supplied.) 


Despite this blurbiest of blurbs this reviewer was abso 
lutely bored by the inanities of the book. It is difficult te 
understand how it passed the discriminating editors of ¢ 
highly successful publishing house or why it was placed 
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on the market. Of course, somewhere there must be a 

market for this pseudo-mystic type of writing but it is 

seriously questioned that Best Sellers reaches that market. 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
Augustinian College, 


Washington 17, D.C. 


LIFE IN AMERICA PRIZE BOOK 


Lord, Russell. The Wallaces 
Mifflin. Feb. 25, 1947. xiii, 615p. 


As this review is being written, in mid-April, the papers 
are filled with maledictions upon the head of Henry Wal- 
lace. Republican critics are naturally very bitter. Senator 
Vandenburg stated: “I think it is a shocking thing when 
an American citizen goes abroad to speak against his own 
government.” Senator Moore, another Republican, de- 
manded that President Truman “fullv and finally repudi- 
ate Wallace”. Even the Democratic Senator Eastland 
conceded that Wallace was doing a “great disservice 
the American people” by claiming that there was wide 
opposition in this country to Truman’s policies. Wallace, 
for his part, was speaking in England of the “ruthless 
imperialism” of this nation. On the evening of April 13th 
Wallace was granted the facilities of the British Broad- 
casting System to make clear his opposition to the policy 
toward Greece and Turkey advocated by Mr. Truman. 


of Iowa. Houghton, 
$5.00. 


to 


These facts bring Henry Agard Wallace into high relief, 
and make this book “timely”. Mr. Russell Lord, who has 
heen writing for many years on farm problems, met Mr. 
Wallace in 1928 and was associated with the Department 
of Agriculture, headed by Mr. Wallace, for a time. The 
guthor maintains, however, that he is objective in his 
attitude toward Mr. Wallace. Most readers will find the 
book friendly and at times almost complimentary, rather 
than coldly objective. That is not intended as a disparag- 
ing remark, but simply as an item of information. 


| The big book begins with John Wallace, great grandfather 
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of Henry A. Wallace. This John Wallace, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian, lived in Pennsylvania. Of the nine children 
born to him and his wife, all died young save the eldest, 
Henry, who lived to be 80, and who died in 1916. Henry 
became a minister, served as chaplain in the Civil War, 
settled in Iowa, established Wallace’s Farmer. His son, 
Henry Cantwell Wallace, served as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under Presidents Harding and Coolidge. He died in 
1924. His son, Henry Agard Wallace was destined to 
etve as Secretary of Agriculture during the first two ad- 
ministrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt, to serve as Vice- 
President during Mr. Roosevelt’s third term, as Secretary 
of Commerce under Mr. Roosevelt, during the latter’s 
fourth term, and in the same office a year and a half under 
Mr. Truman’s administration. The main emphasis of the 
book is on the last mentioned Wallace, although the others 
ae by no means neglected. Mr. Lord has found much 
more material on the last of the three Wallaces; hence 
the emphasis. 

Certain fairly recent developments will perhaps be of 
most interest to those concerned with current affairs. The 
material on the 1944 nominating convention is especially 
god. Mr. Lord evidently believes that Wallace was 
hunted aside for insufficient reasons at that time. He 
eems convinced that regardless of Roosevelt’s professed 
gard for Wallace, it was Roosevelt who shelved Wallace 
n favor of the man from Missouri. Mr. Lord is of the 
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opinion that Mr. Truman did not seek to displace Wal- 
lace on the ticket in 1944. The author, in an effort to 
remain objective, does not state definitely his convictions 
as to whether or not the nation would be better or worse 
off with Wallace as President than it is with Truman. 


Despite his shelving by Mr. Roosevelt, we know that Mr. 
Wallace to stay in the administrative family. 
Given his choice of any cabinet position save that of Sec- 
retary of State, he chose that of Commerce. His reasons 
for his decision not to go back to Agriculture are con- 
vincingly presented. The curt dismissal of Jesse Jones by 
President Roosevelt is well handled, as is the antagonism 
of the Senate to the confirmation of Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce. One wonders why Wallace took the job 
in view of the ill will that was engendered in securing it 
for him. But he did take office on March 4, 1945, about 
a month before the death of Mr. Roosevelt. Wallace’s 
relationships with Mr. Truman became very strained in 
September, 1946, following a speech given on Russian- 
American relations. The author gives no compliments 
to Mr. Truman in connection with this affair. On Septem- 
ber 20, 1946, Mr. Truman asked Mr. Wallace to resign. 
The latter did so at once, and not long after became editor 
of a weekly magazine. His recent break with the Presi- 
dent has now become a matter of international signifi- 
cance. It can be more easily understood if you know the 
man; this book will help you. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 


Loyola University, Chicago 


elected 
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Allen, Robert S., Editor. Our Fair City. Vanguard. 
Feb. 27, 1947. 387p. $3.50. 


In 1904 Lincoln Steffens wrote The Shame of the Cities, 
referring to the dismal record of municipal mismanage- 
ment that he had found. One of his conclusions, which 
has since become an axiom, was “that the businessman is 
a root evil in municipal affairs’; in other words, the 
moneyed interests maintain a stifling control over politics. 
That same axiom can be applied today according to the 
writers contributing to this symposium survey of seventeen 
major American cities chosen from all major areas of the 
country. Some cities, such as Birmingham and Denver 
are controlled “in absentia” by Wall Street or similar in- 
terests. Others are in the grip of local or state groups. A 
more recent development is the expansion of the suburbs 
to which the middle and upper classes rush to escape their 
civic responsibilities. The developing monopoly of news- 
paper and radio services make it easier to maintain control 
and more difficult for any reform movement to rise or 
attain strength. 

The writers of these sketches are, almost without excep- 
tion, newspapermen still living in the cities they score as 
“corrupt and content”. Certainly they seem to have both 
the historical background and first-hand knowledge of 
present conditions necessary to present a factual account 
of municipal management. There are a few references to 
the Church’s lack of influence in politics, notably in the 
case of Boston which is almost 75% Catholic. Occa- 
sional overemphasis on prostitution angles brings a recom- 
mendation, on the score of content, to adults. However, 
we believe it to be a worthwhile attempt to underline the 
need of widespread citizen participation in government; 
we cannot afford to leave control in the hands of the 
“professional politicians” who are content to be corrupt. 
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Wylie, Philip. An Essay on Morals. Rinehart. Feb. 
27, 1947. xvi, 204p. $2.50. 


This is a strange book. It is confused, bad-tempered, bad- 
mannered, and badly written. It is credulous, dogmatic, 
and intolerant. It is pretentious, shallow, and tiresome. 
It is the work of a man who describes himself as “one 
versed in the objective sciences”, but who does not him- 
self display either the method or the spirit of science. It 
contains perhaps 50,000 words, yet its title page says that 
it is “a science of philosophy and a philosophy of the 
sciences; a popular explanation of the Jungian theory of 
instinct; a new Bible for the bold mind and a way to per- 
sonal peace by logic; the heretic’s handbook and text for 
honest skeptics, including a description of man suitable 
for an atomic age, together with a compendium of means 
to brotherhood in a better world, and a voyage beyond 
the opposite directions of religion and objective truth, to 
understanding.” These are large claims, even in an age 
of hucksters. The reader is warned that he will not get 
all this and that he will regret his $2.50 if he buys the 
book and his time if he reads it. 


Mr. Wylie has observed the bad state of the world and 
states that “the fact of our shambles may be established 
in a thousand ways”. As indices of this fact he notes, 
among other things, that the divorce rate is steadily rising, 
that in some cities there are more divorces than marriages, 
that adultery is widespread, that juvenile delinquency has 
increased greatly in recent years, as has the number of 
homosexuals, that unchastity among the young and pros- 
titution are spreading, and that infidelity among the wives 
of service men was a liability to morale. In view of his 
justifiable misgivings when he reflects on such things, he 
ought to hail the Catholic Church for its efforts to protect 
and maintain the family. Far from this being the case, 
his bitter hatred of religion becomes bitterest when he 
writes of the Church. One wonders how thoroughly he 
has studied Catholic doctrine and practice and how many 
practicing Catholics he has known. Since he prides him- 
self on being honest, it is the part of honesty and of scien- 
tific method to acquire unimpeachable knowledge of the 
men and doctrines that he denounces. Even among the 
Jesuits he will find scientists and philosophers who have 
as sincere a love of their fellow man as he himself. 


The method of science includes the search for the cause 
of known effects. The evil condition of the modern world 
and of modern man is an effect of such magnitude that it 
cannot escape even the most indifferent observer. What 
is the cause of this effect? Certainly, it is not Christianity 
and its leaders. It has not been churchmen who have 
plunged Europe into a series of ruinous wars. They did 
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not saddle Communism on eastern Europe, Nazism on 
Germany, or Fascism on Italy. They fought against such 
things, whereas the whole modern era has seen a constant 
attack upon the Church and a universal attempt to take 
the Christian faith out of the minds and lives of the 

ple. The typical and dominant modern _ideologie 
have been a repudiation of the Church, not a produc 
of it, Let Mr. Wylie reflect upon the perfect paralle 
between the successful war on Christianity and the ris 
and spread of all the horrors that now fill him with dis 
may. It will be easy for him to apply Mill’s inductive 
method of concomitant variations to the situation. 
him note also that while the Catholic Church has alway 
known that man is an animal, it denies that man is ; 
beast, as Mr. Wylie holds him to be. Whereas doctrine 
such as his degrade man beneath the brutes, it is the 
Church’s thought and effort to lift him up and to shoy 
him his true character and destiny. 


John K. Ryan, 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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